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EXTRACTS FROM CLARKSON’S “PORTRAITURE 
OF QUAKERISM.” 
(Continued from page 722.) 

The Quakers are of the opinion that the 
spirit of God, of which a portion has been giv- 
en to men as a primary and infallible guide in 
their spiritual concerns, has been given them 
universally; or has been given to all of the 
human race, without any exceptions, for the 
same purpose. 

This proposition of the Quakers I shall di- 
vide, in order that the reader may see it more 
clearly, into four cases. The first of these will 
comprehend the patriarchs and the Israelites 
from the creation to the time of Moses. The 
second, the Israelites or Jews from the time of 
Moses to the coming of Jesus Christ. The 
third, the Gentiles or Heathens. And the 
fourth, all those who have heard of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ, from the time of his own min- 
istry to the present day. 

The first case includes a portion of time of 
above two thousand years. Now the Quakers 
believe, that during all this time men were 
generally enlightened as to their duty by the 
spirit of God; for there was no Scripture or 
written law of God during allthis period. “It 
was about two thousand four hundred years,” 
says Thomas Beaven, an approved writer among 
the Quakers, “after the creation of the world, 
before mankind had any external written law 
for the rule and conduct of their lives, so far as 
appears by either sacred or profane history; in 
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all which time mankind, generally speaking, had 
only for their rule of faith and manners the ex- 
ternal creation as a monitor to their outward 
senses, for evidence of the reality and certainty 
of the existence of the Supreme Being, and 
the internal impressions God by his divine 
spirit made upon the capacities and powers of 
their souls or inward man, and perhaps some of 
them oral traditions delivered from father to 
son.” 

To the same point Thomas Beaven quotes the 
ever memorable John Hales, who, in his golden 
remains, writes in the following manner: “ The 
love and favor, which it pleased God to bear 
our fathers before the law, so far prevailed 
with him, asthat without any books and writings, 
by familiar and friendly conversing with them, 
and communicating himself unto them, he made 
them receive and understand his laws, their 
inward conceits and intellectuals being, after a 
wonderful manner, figured as it were and char- 
actered by his spirit, so that they could not but 
see and consent unto, and confess the truth 
of them. Which way of manifesting his will 
unto many other gracious privileges it had, 
above that which in after ages came in place, of 
it, had this added, that it brought with it unto 
the man to whom it was made, a preservation 
against all doubt and hesitancy, and a full as- 
surance both who the author was, and how far 
his intent and meaning reachel. We who are 


, their offspring ought, as St. Chrysostom tells us, 
so to have demeaned ourselves, that it might 
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have been with us as it was with them, that we 
might have had no need of writing, no other 
teacher but the spirit, no other books but our 
hearts, no other means to have been taught the 
things of God.” 

That the spirit of God, as described by Tho- 
mas Beaven and the venerable John Hales, was 
the great instructor or enlightener of man dur- 
ing the period we are speaking of, the Quakers 
believe from what they conceive to be the 
sense of the Holy Scriptures on this subject. 
For in the first place, they consider it as a po- 
sition, deducjble from the expressions of Moses, 
(Gen. 6: 8,) thatthe spirit of God had striven 
with those of the antediluvian world. They 
believe, therefore, that it was this spirit (and 
because the means were adequate, and none more 
satisfactory to them can be assigned) which 
informed Cain before any written law existed, 
and this even before the murder of his brother, 
that “if he did well, he should be accepted; 
but if not, sin should lie at his door.” (Ib. 4: 
7.) The same spirit they conceive to have il- 
luminated the mind of Seth, but in a higher de- 
gree than ordinarily the mind of Enoch; for he 
is the first of whom it is recorded, that “he 
walked with God.” (Gen. 5. 24.) It is also 
considered by the Quakers as having afforded 
arule of conduct to those who lived after 
the flood. Thus Joseph is described as saying, 
when there is no record of any verbal instruc- 
tion from the Almighty on this subject, and at 
a time when there was no Scripture or written 
law of God, “ How then can J do this great 
wickedness, and sin against God?’’* It illu- 
minated others also, but in a greater or less de- 
gree, a8 before. Thus Noah became a preach- 
er of righteousness. Thus Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, were favored with a greater measure of 
it than others who lived in their own times. 

From these times to the coming of Jesus 
Christ, which is the second of the cases in ques- 
tion, the same spirit, according to the Quakers, 
still continued its teachings, and this notwith- 
standing the introduction of the Mosaic law; 
for this, which was engraven on tables of stone, 
did not set aside the Jaw that was engraven on 
the heart. It assisted, first, outwardly, in turn- 
ing meo’s minds to God; and secondly, in 
fitting them as a schoolmaster for attention 
to the internal impressions by hisspirit. That 
the spirit of God was stiil the great teacher, 
the Quakers conceive to be plain; for the 
sacred writings of Moses to Malachi affirm 
it for a part of the period now assigned ; and 
for the rest we have as evidence the re- 
proof of the martyr Stephen, and the sentences 
from the New Testament quoted in the fourth 
chapter. And in the same manner as this spi- 


* Gen. 39: 9.—The traditionary laws of Noah were 
in force at this time; but they only specified three 
offences between man and man. 


rit had been given to some in a greater measure 
than to others, both before and after the del- 
uge, so the Quakers believe it to have been 
given more abundantly to Moses and the pro- 
phets, than. to others of the same nation; for 
they believe that the law in particular, and that 
the general writings of Moses, and those of the 
prophets also, were of divine inspiration, or the 
productiors of the spirit of God. 

With respect to the Heathens or Gentiles, 
which is the third case, the Quakers believe 
that God’s Holy Spirit became a guide also to 
them, and furnished them, as it had done 
the patriarchs and the Jews, with a rule of 
practice. For even these, who had none of the 
advantages of Scripture or of a written divine 
law, believed, many of them, in God, such as 
Orpheus, Hesiod, Thales, Pythagoras, Socrates, 
Plato, Cicero and others. And of these it may 
be observed, that it was their general belief, as 
well as it was the belief of many others in 
those days, that there was a divine light or 
spirit in man, to enable him to direct himself 
aright. 

Among the remnants that have been preserved 
of the sayings of Pythagoras, are the following 
which relate to this subject: ‘Those things 
which are agreeable to God cannot be known, 
except a man hearGod himself.” Again—* But 
having overcome these things, thou shalt know 
the cohabitation or dwelling together of the 
immortal God and mortal man. His work is 
life—The work of God is immortality, eternal 
life.” 

“The most excellent thing,” says Timeeus, 
“that the soul is awakened to, is her guide or 
good genius; but if she be rebellious to it, it 
will prove her demon or tormentor.”’ 

“1t was frequently said of Socrates, he had 
the guide of his life within him, which it was 
told his father, Sophroniscus, would be of more 
worth to him than five hundred masters. He 
called it his good angel or spirit ; that it sug- 
gested to his mind what was good and vir- 
tuous, and inclined and disposed him to a strict 
and pious life ; that it furgished him with di- 
vine knowledge, and impelled him very often 
to speak publicly to the people, sometimes in 
a way of severe reproof, at other times to in- 
formation.” 

Plato says, “the light and spirit of God are 
as wings to the soul, or as that which raiseth up 
the soul into a sensible communion with God 
above the world.” 

“T have,” says Seneca, “a more clear and 
certain light by which I may judge the truth 
from falsehood : that which belongs to the hap- 
piness of the soul, the eternal mind will direct 
to.” Again, “ It is a foolish thing for thee to 
wish for that which thou canst not obtain. 
God is near thee, and he isin thee. The good 

i Spirit sits or resides within us, the observer of 
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our good and evil actions. As he is dealt by 
with us, he dealeth with us.” 

The Quakers produce these, and a multitude 
of other quotations, which it is not necessary to 
repeat, to show that the same spirit, which 
taught the patriarchs before the law, and the 
Jews after it, taught the Gentiles also. But 
this revelation or manifestation of the spirit 
was not confined, in the opinion of the Qua- 
kers, to the Roman or Greek philosophers, 
or to those who had greater pretensions than 
common to human wisdom. They believe 
that no nation was ever discovered, among 
those of antiquity, to have been so wild or ig- 
norant as not to have acknowledged a divinity, 
or as not to have known and established a differ- 
ence between good and evil. 

(To be continued.) 

Do not overrate the blessings which God 
gives to others, and underrate or despise what 
are given to yourself. It is the property of a 
little mind to say, ‘Our neighbor’s harvest is 
always more plentiful than our own, and his 
flock more prosperous.— St. Francis de Sales. 





MARTHA ROUTH. 
(Coutinued from page 724). 

With close travelling we got to Friends’ 
meeting at Purchase, in York State, on Fuurth- 
day, which proved a satisfactory one, where we 
unexpectedly met our valued friends John and 
Catharine Murray, of New York; with whom 
we returned to the city next day, after attend- 
ing the meeting at Mamaroneck, which was a 
time of close labor, in laying judgment to the 
line of the transgressing nature, and in feeling 
with and for the oppressed seed. After a re- 
ligious opportunity in a Friend’s family, we 
went on to New York, and got safely there late 
in the evening. Here we received affecting ac- 
counts of the yellow fever having broken out again 
in Philadelphia; but feeling my mind pressed 
forward to pursue the prospect in view, we pro- 
ceeded to Rahway in New Jersey, on Seventh- 
day. 

3d of Ninth month, First-day. We sat two 
meetings with Friends and others, which, 
through Divine favor, proved relieving seasons : 
and in the evening I was particularly refreshed 
under a fresh sense of the gracious extendings 
of the love of Christ, when he told his immedi- 
ate followers: “ Ye are they which have con- 
tiuued with me in my temptations; and I ap- 
point unto you a kingdom.” I had to make 


some mention of this for the encouragement of 
those present, to faithfulness in following the 
Lamb whithersoever he might lead; not so 
much with a view to any reward here or here- 
after, as to manifest our obedience to his pure 
law, who is just in all his ways, and righteous 
in all his doings. 


Next day we went to Mendham, and, on 
Third, were at an appointed meeting there, in 
the early part of which the precious incomes 
of love and light appeared to be opening. My 
spirit suffered much hidden exercise for a con- 
siderable time, lest the Lord’s opportunity 
should in any wise be frustrated, through the 
unsettledness of the meeting in its long gather- 
ing, and some disturbance from young chil- 
dren ; but through the dedication of my dear 
companion, in giving up to the pvintings of 
duty, the door got a little open for my standing 
on my feet; and through unmerited mercy, 
strength was given to preach the Gospel to the 
poor, and to exalt the testimony of Truth above 
all opposition. Being a fine moonlight evening, 
we got safe back to Rahway about nine o’clock. 
Next day we visited divers Friends in their 
families, and, on Fifth, I was favored with a 
further relieving time in their meeting, peculi- 
arly toward the youth: also in a parting oppor- 
tnnity with divers Friends in the afternoon. 
We then went home with a Friend three miles 
in the country, where divers came to see us 
next day; and before we separated in the 
evening, we were rerewedly contrited together 
under a fresh sense of our Heavenly Father’s love, 
wherein I had to express a belief it would be a 
season to be remembered, when the great deeps 
might divide us one from another outwardly. 

10th of Ninth month, First-day. We at- 
tended meeting at Stony- Brook ; a time of close 
labor, having a threshing instrument to lift up 
against the transgressing nature in man; yet 
the language of encouragement went forth to 
the mourners in Zion, that such might so 
steadily hold on their way, as to know Him in 
whom they have believed to be a covert from 
the heat and from the storm, and asthe shadow 
of a mighty rock in a weary land. 

The same evening about sunset we got to 
Nathan Wright’s, where I found my endeared 
friend, his wife, in better health than when we 
left her. I had for some days been weightily 
brought into feeling with Friends, under the 
solemn prospect of attending the Yearly Meet- 
ing in the city of Philadelphia, the disorder 
there making a more rapid progress ; and some 
considerations occurred respecting the propriety 
of solid Friends meeting and feeling together 
after the pointings of Truth, whether to hold it 
at the usual time in the city, or at any other 
place, or to adjourn it to a future period. This 
{ particularly wished two valuable Friends, who 
were under appointment from their Quarterly 
Meeting, and who had come with us from Rah- 
way, to weigh in their minds; and if spared till 
morning, I should be willing to accompany 
them to Burlington, to consult our elder broiher 
John Hoskins and others on a matter of so 
much importance. The proposal appeared re- 
lieving to them, also to our friend William 
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Rotch, who was dipped into much exercise on 
that account, he accompanying us. We had a 
solid conference together, the result whereof 
was for J. H. to go next morning to Frankford, 
where some Friends who came out of the city 
had lodgings, to spread the matter farther, as 
way might open. The concern being thus far 
moved in, we returned in the evening to Nathan 
Wright’s, and the Friends from Rahway ex- 
pressing great satisfaction in the steps taken, 
went homeward early next morning. 

On Fourth-day, we attended Mansfield Meet- 
ing, where, on taking my seat, my spirit was 
soon covered with solemnity, in secretly viewing 
the design of the Lord’s judgments being again 
on the earth ; and strong were wy secret cries 
to Him, that the inhabitants might thereby 
learn righteousness. My dear companion giv- 
ing up to supplicate His holy name, under an 
impressive similar sense thereof, my way was 
made more easy to discharge my religious duty 
in close expostulation; wherein onr valued 
brother and fellow-laborer, John Cox, whv came 
to meet and conduct us to his house, was a co- 
worker and fellow-helper in the Lord. 

Next day we were at Burlington, where 
many families of Friends from the city were 
residing, on account of the malignant fever; 
among whom I had again to labor after a cluse 
manner, to remind them of the only refuge for 
the righteous, and that those who are living in 
a state of forgetfulness of God, not remember- 
ing their latter end, would be in great danger 
of not finding this sure hiding place in the time 
of trouble; in which line of labor our before- 
mentioned friend and brother was led nearly to 
unite, bearing further testimony thereto; so 
that, as formerly, it might be hoped, “‘ that in 
the mouth of two or three witnesses, every word 
may be established.” However, whether those 
that hear will obey or not, it becomes stewards 
to be found faithful, and such as the Lord 
anoints for watchers on the walls of Zion, not 
to keep silence, when his voice says, ‘ Cry.” 

Next morning we set out to attend the con- 
ference, which Friends had concluded should 
be held at Frankford; to which place, I can 
truly say, I moved forward under great weighti- 
ness of spirit; and on taking my seat there, the 
desire of my heart was granted, in feeling my- 
self as one without purse, or scrip, or change of 
dress ; that the fresh impressions and sense of 
Truth then opened might be singly and solely 
my director, if I should have any sentiment to 
drop in that oppcrtunity. The ccnclusion to 
hold the Yearly Meeting in the city at the 
usual time was neither unexpected nor uneasy 
to me; indeed any thought or part I had taken 
on my own account was very small, compared 
to the exercise I had been dipped into for 
many tender-spirited Friends in the country, 
who I believed were as much concerned for and 


dedicated to the cause of Truth as those who 
had felt themselves bound to stay in the city ; 
but who, from the numerous inhabitants of it 
fleeing through their borders, and the affecting 
accounts daily brought, that the disorder was 
spreading, looked upon themselves somewhat as 
sheep preparing for the slaughter, in attending 
the Yearly Meeting there at that time. 

May I never outlive the season of fellow- 
feeling with members in suffering, from what- 
ever cause it may arise; for I believe this will. 
never have a tendency to shake the confidence 
of any in Divine superintendence, and the all- 
sufficiency of the Lord’s arm to preserve ; while 
it may bow them to the root, and like accepted 
Gideon, bring them to try the fleece, both wet 
and dry. I wish the number of such to in- 
crease in many other matters of importance, 
as well as the present; for then I be- 
lieve fewer wonld move on the shallow 
waters, or confide in the form or profession of 
Truth, short of the power which is of God and 
not of man. We went home with Nicholas 
Waln, who resided near Frankford ; and in the 
evening had a tendering opportunity in address- 
ing one of his sons, a preciously visited youth, 
who, by a fall from a tree, had put both his 
wrists out of joint. This permitted trial he 
appeared to bear with great calmness; and I 
had no doubt of its being blessed to him by his 
Heavenly Father,who can cause all things to work 
together for good to those who love and fear 
him. I was also on my own account desirous 
to know and do what was right in regard to my 
religious movements in this critical and trying 
juncture; that nothing might move me on the 
right hand or on the left, short of the secret in- 
timation of His pure Spirit ; which I have much 
cause to believe I was mercifully favored with, 
in directing my cuurse to the city. 

17th of Ninth mouth, First-day morning. 
We attended Market street Meeting, and my 
wey was opened’ to labor among the remnant 
that was left, as also at the North House in the 
afternoon. Friends at both places expressed 
their gladness to see me; particularly some who 
had by mistake been informed that I did not 
feel liberty to come among them, even to the 
Yearly Meeting, on account of the prevailing 
disease; but so far from having had any such 
sentiment, when favored to feel the pointings 
of Truth to direct my course, my mind was pre- 
served both from terror and fear; yet I hum- 
bly crave for myself and others a careful seek- 
ing after the wisdom which dwells with pru- 
dence, and not to run unbidden through any 
presumption of the creaturely will. 

On Second-day, we attended the Monthly 
Meeting at Frankford. I was engaged to 


encourage and strengthen Friends to stand 
faithful to their testimony to wrong things, 
even in their nearest connexicns, and thereby 
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to manifest they loved Truth above all. 
Yhat evening we went to Byberry, and next 
morning, in our way to Abington, called to visit 
a beloved friend and fellow-laborer in the work 
of the ministry, who was brought into such a 
very weak state through bodily illness, that her 
recovery was doubtful. We were humbled 
and comforted together, under a fresh sense of 
our Heavenly Father’s love, of which she ex- 
pressed a grateful and thankful feeling. We 
then proceeded to a meeting appointed on ac 
count of a burial there, wherein Gospel truths 
were opened in close expostulation among those 
gathered, many of whom appeared much unac- 
quainted with the way and work of Truth ; yet 
1 trust some feeling minds were encouraged to 
persevere in well doing, that thereby we might 
be made meet for the kingdom of heaven. 

We had a religious opportunity in the 
Friend’s family where we dined, with whom I 
could feelingly sympathize in the trial they had 
recently met with, of their only son, a hopeful 
youth, losing his life in the water. Our lodg- 
Ings were at our kind friends, Samuel and 
Hannah Fisher, who were residing at a country 
house about four miles from Philadelphia ; and 
next day, they with us attended Pine Street 
Monthly Meeting, wherein I had to believe that 
as sufficient for the day might continue the evil 
or trial of it, so by an indwelling with the pure 
seed or word of life, renewal of strength in the 
inner man would be equally witnessed in every 
afflictive dispensation, whether from within or 
from without; some hints whereof I had to 
mention for the encouragement of the poor in 
spirit. On Fifth-day, my dear companion, her 
father and myself, again attended the Meeting 
at Market street ; and on Sixth, a public one ap- 
pointed at Germantown, where divers came be- 
sides those of our religious Society, and I hum. 
bly trust through holy help the Gospel was 
preached and the great name of our God was 
praised. 

On Seventh-day morning, the Yearly Meet- 
ing for ministers and elders began in the city, 
a solemn season indeed, wherein my spirit was 
early bowed to supplicate the Lord on high, that 
the courts of His house might be the hiding 
place of His Israel; where all would be pre- 
served in such childlike dependence upon Him 
that self could have no room to boast of its own 
strength, or dare unworthily to judge those 
whose hearts might meditate terror, or through 
fear of taking the prevailing disease, did not 
assemble ; and there was some cause to believe 
the petition was in a good degree answered. 
The religious state of society respecting that 


part of the body was weightily entered into. 
(To be continued. 
- —-—<9— 


All life is a history of the power of involun- 
tary unconscious influences. Our conscious 


influence is the result of intention, and, on the 
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whole, does little; but our unconscious influ- 
ence is the aggregate result of our whole cha- 
racter, manifesting itself in words, looks, acts, 
that are not meant to effect any thing, but 


which inevitably mould others. Our conscious 
and intentional influence may fail, or may be 
false, but our involuntary is inevitable, and 
every moment operative, and must be true.— 
Robertson. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ACCOUNT OF RICHARD BROTHERTON. 


Richard Brotherton, an Elder and esteemed 
member of Shrewsbury and Rahway Quarterly 
Meeting, was born the 80th of Eighth month, 
1787, and was married to Mary Wilson, at 
Hardwick Meeting-house, on the Lith of Fifth 
month, 1814, and settled on the farm of his 
grandfather, where he lived until his death. 

He was characterized in his youth and man- 
hood for great physical strength and activity, for 
good mental powers, and for probity and sin- 
cerity. Early in life he was brought under 
very close religious exercises, and consecrated 
himself to what he was convinced to be his 
duty, in the adoption of a line of life, in con- 
formity with the precepts and teachings of 
Jesus, and the discipline of the religious So- 
ciety of Friends. He was a regular attender 
of meetings, both for worship and discipline, 
during a long life. He possessed that peculiar 
faculty of always having an appropriate anec- 
dote wherewith to illustrate and settle any sub- 
ject under consideration. He had ina remark- 
able degree that power of memory by which 
particular events and all that passed under his 
observation were accurately retained. He also 
seemed to have an almost entire faith in good- 
ness and in that unsclfishnes and kindness of 
heart that felt for all, and trusted all, and for- 
gave all. He endured his great sufferings 
without a murmur or complaint; and when 
queried with whether life under such circum- 
stances was desirable, he replied, ‘‘I wish not 
to fall like an unripe fig, yet whenever the 
good Father finds me sufficiently mature, I am 
entirely willing to be removed ; yet not my will, 
but His who knoweth best.”’ Sitting one after- 
noon, as was his custom, in a room removed 
from the family, and in stillness favorable for 
that Divine communion he very much enjoyed, 
he said while thus engaged, with all his senses 
fully awake and devotionally exercised in spirit, 
there seemed before him a visible presence that 
spread over him a beautiful white robe, and 
audibly and gently said, “The Great and Eter- 
nal Jehovah ;” which was followed by a state 
of mind so sweet and intensely happy as to be 
beyond language to express, which continued 
for the space of an hour. On one occasion he 
said, ‘‘ Without that Divine comfort and strength 
from the fountain of all goodness to sustain me, 
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I could not endure my sufferings.” After a 
period of great exhaustion, he said, “ It would 
seem remarkable how my strength holds out, 
seeing I have taken nothing material from 
which to derive it ;” but, with tender reverence, 
added, ‘In the Lord Jehovah there is ever- 
lasting strength.” Early one morning, sitting 
in silence, he said, “I have been thinking how 
mercifully I have been favored to partake of 
that brexd of life for which I have labored, and 
yet never dared to think I had earned, ‘ yet am 
I so blessed in the partaking of.’ I make 
these remarks by way of encouragement, that 
if we do not see the immediate effect of our 
labors, yet will that bread be given them, and 
their water shall be sure.” He often expressed 
how thankful he felt for the kind attention and 
services of those who waited upon him and ad- 
ministered to all his wants, on one occasion 
saying, ‘‘ My heart is filled with gratitude for 
the tender care given me, and I can only say, 
that although it is not my privilege or in my 
power to make the like return, yet I leave it to 
Him who knoweth the proper way and time.” 

He was ever kind to the suffering poor, and 
always remembered them in acts of mercy and 
charity. 

Two ministers, members of other religious 
societies, bore testimony to his general excel- 
lence of character, one of them remarking he 
believed him “ more ripe for Heaven than any 
person he had ever known;” and the other, 
that “‘he acted from pure and true religious 
motives, and was a profound Christian.” 

Thus our dear departed friend has left a 
sweet fragrance behind him, for the testimony 
of these two witnesses seems to be the feeling 
aud testimony of friends and neighbors alike, 
and of all classes who knew him. And may 
his bright example be an incentive to others to 
follow him, as he followed Christ. 

jaceciealiiliandines 

He that cannot forgive others breaks the 
bridge over which he must pass himself; for 
every man has need to be forgiven. 

scat 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ELIAS HICKS. 
BY I. H. 
(Continued from page 726.) 

Soon after his settlement at Jericho, the 
education of the youth in his vicinity claimed 
his serious consideration, and he believed it to 
be his religious duty to open his house and 
keep a school therein. 

An aged friend recently related fo the writer 
an account of Ais attendance at the school. He 
said the manners of Elias Hicks were so mild, 
his deportment so dignified, and his conversa- 
tion so instructive, that it left an impression 
for good on many of his pupils’ minds that 
time never cffaced. 


He told an instance of his gentle dealing 
with the children under his charge. 

Before his house, stood some fine cherry 
trees; (at that time, a fruit tree was seldom 
planted ;) the ripening fruit proved too strong 
a temptation to boyish appetites, and they, one 
morning, helped themselves to nearly all of it. 
Elias coming by, merely asked them if they 
knew whose cherries those were. . The boys, 
knowing they were trespassing, remained silent, 
except the youngest, who replied, “‘ Thy trees.” 
“Very well,” he mildly replied, and passed on. 
In the fall of the year, he gave them free per- 
mission to help themselves to the fruit of his 
orchard. One day, he asked the boys, at the 
midday recess, if they would asssist his men iu 
picking apples. The boys, intending to go, 
delayed until it was too late, and the school 
commenced. Not a word was spoken, nor a 
look indicated that their teacher felt dis- 
pleased ; but he gave them a fable to commit 
to memory, which depicted the baseness of 
ingratitude. They understood the reproof, and, 
early next morning, they all went, and, in good 
faith, this time, soon gathered the apples for 
him. / 

These traits of character greatly endeared 
him to his neighbors; his kindness to the sick 
and afflicted, his tender regard to the feelings 
and wants of others, shone brightly through 
life, and beautifully exemplified the Christian 
doctrines he preached. 

Although remarkably industrious whea at 
home, and active in the business requiring his 
care, yet, believing it his religious duty to 
make svcial visits among his friends, he was 
always willing to yield his time, particularly in 
visiting the afflicted and suffering. These op- 
portunities were often deeply instructive to 
them. 

He sometimes remarked that to the willing 
and attentive mind there were often gentle in- 
timations of duty to perform these visits, and 
that attention to them was followed by a sure 
reward of peace. It was his experience that 
Divine direction and assistance was not only 
granted in our religious concerns, but, to those 
who were prepared by faithfulness to receive it, 
would also be given in the management of 
business affairs. A trust and faith in the 
overruling care of Divine Providence was one 
of the strongest traits of his character. It was 
a faith that stood not in beliefs nor opinions, 
but worked through love to his Maker to the 
purifying of his heart. To this reliance on 
Divine assistance, he frequently refers in his 
journal ; and in his sermons, this dependence 
on the mercies of God for every good gift, and 
for the true enjoyment of life, was frequently 
set forth. 

He has left us a legacy in his clear and 
logical expositions of Christian doctrines, which 
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will be esteemed as Jong as we ‘maintain our 
profession of being led and guided by the un. 
erring Spirit of God. 

It was the great aim of his life, and the 
burden of his ministry, to call people away 
from a dependerfce on external things, or on 
the wisdom of any man, to the revelation of 
(God to the soul. 

He was fond of reading theological works, 
especially ecclesiastical history, and well knew, 
from tlie experience of others, the danger of 
putting confidence in creeds, lifeless forms 
and religious observances ; and frequently testi- 
fied in his public communications that they 
never converted a soul to God. 

As Elias Hicks felt himself called to the 
ministry only by Divine requiring, and he 
testified that it was necessary to wait for 
ability from on high to minister, so he was 
always particular to exemplify the doctrine he 
preached, by a scrupulous care, in all cases, to 
pay his expenses when engaged in travelling in 
the ministry. When his friends wished to pay 
even so small a matter as his ferriage, he would 
insist on bearing all his expenses, and he did 
not feel a freedom, when abread in the ministry, 
to accept any present from his kind friends. 
His ministry was,clear and cogent, never aim- 
ing to stir up the feelings, or to address the 
fears of his hearers, in regard to the importance 
of the work of the soul’s salvation, but by 
appeals to the reason and conscience. He 
lived in a time of much religious excitement, 
and his ministry was frequently in conflict-with 
those that differed from bim in doctrine and 
practice, but no fear of man ever prevented him 
from fearlessly expressing what he believed to 
be the truth. 

Prominent among the doctrines he advo- 
eated, was the right and duty of each one to 
enjoy his own private opinions, aud not to 
depend on the will and opinions of others. 
Whenever there is a spirit manifested in any 
society to exact a uniformity of belief and 
doctrine, the prerogative of the Supreme Being 
to teach his people-himself is usurped’; and His 


.intentions to carry forward the improvement of 


man, in divine things, by a progressive growth 
from one generation to another, is frustrated, 
and confusion and overturnings will follow. It 
was the earnest wish of Elias Hicks, often ex- 
pressed in his public communications, that, as 
our Socfety had been called out from the life- 
less forms and erroncous doctrines of the sects 
of that day, we might continue to advance to a 
more perfect day of righteousness and truth, 
by keeping close to that principle—the light 
of Christ in the soul—which he considered the 
fundamental principle of all true religion. 
Then, there would be no fear of our going 
back to those dark and inconsistent views of 
the Christian religion, which were incorporated 


— 
——— 


into the church in the dark ages, and are so 
much at variance with the being and nature of 
God, the author of our faith. 

He lived a life of great simplicity and self- 
devial, considering it beneath the dignity of a 
serious mind to follow the changing fashions, 
or to wear anything merely for ornament; pre- 
ferring to bestow what he had to spare for the 
relief of the poor and needy, than to waste it 
on himself and family in things that were not 
truly useful. He was extremely neat in his 
habits, courteous in his demeanor, even to the 
lowest objects of pity; none were too degraded 
to elicit his attention, and none too exalted to 
be above his reproofs, if transgressors. His 
house was always open to his friends, and his 
company and conversation were much sought 
after, as his extensive travels in the ministry 
gained him many acquaintances. He was 
thoroughly versed in our discipline and prac- 
tices, and, owing to the soundness of his views, 
and his clear and comprehensive judgment, his 
opinions, when expressed in the affairs of 
society, had a great influence, and were gener- 
ally adopted. I believe his character will, in 
the future, be held in bigher estimation even 
than at the present time. Where the tree 
bears such an abundance of rich, ripe fruit, we 
know it must have been grafted by the great 
Husbandman ; and we know the soil must have 
been enriched by devotion to his Heavenly 
Father, and watered by the dews of Heaven. 
The clouds of sectarian prejudice, which, when 
they predominate, obscure even the stars of 
heaven, and give a discolored view to the 
purest objects, will pass away; and the time 
will come when the world will esteem goodness, 
wherever found, and under whatever name of 
religion it may appear. More liberal views, 
such as Elias Hicks so earnestly maintained, 
appear to be spreading. The shackles that 
bind us to speculative and sectarian opinions 
are, we may hope, being broken, and the religion 
that makes us better, more loving and true to 
the attributes of Deity, is gaining ground. 

To the youth of our Society,-the character of 
Elias Hicks affords a pattern to follow; for-his 
religion was one of cheerfulness and love. No 
gloomy idea of the Christian’s life did he ever 
portray. Although he walked in a narrow 
path, to him it was one of pleasantness and 
peace; and he endeavored to show to the 
world that the Christian’s life was surrounded 
by the most true enjoyment. Let us, then, by 
following the same rule and minding the same 
thing, perform acceptably the work of our day, 
as he so faithfully executed his. 

Westbury, L. J. 

4 pilin cies 

Men should draw their criteria of life, their 
measures by which to measure it, their stand- 
ards by which to estimate it, from their higher 
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self. Itis not what the body permits and 
wants, or what the bodily life permits and 
wants, but what honor, and truth, and love, and 


purity, and duty permit and want, that meas- 
ures men, 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 27, 1866. 


First-Day Scnoots.—“ Suffer little chil- 
dren to come unto me, and forbid them not, for 
of such is the kingdom of God.” ‘And he 
took them up in his arms, put his hands upon 
them and blessed them.” 

The examp!e of Jesus in this respect enjoins 
upon us a sacred duty in regard to the children. 
Apart from the obligation resting upon parents 
and other members of the household, a corres- 
ponding duty is acknowledged in most religious 
societies by some of the members feeling con- 
strained to ‘“‘gather the children’’ for moral 
training and practical religious instruction. 
The natural guardians and protectors reed, and 
have a right to expect, from Society influences, 
aid in strengthening the devotional feeling and 
quickening the appreciation of the young mind 
to the good, the pure and the holy; aiding it 
to discriminate between right and wrong, be- 
tween the voice of truth and the song of the 
charmer. Surrounded, as many are, by circum 
stances not always favorable to growth in virtue, 
we cannot too early inculcate the necessity of 
submitting every thought and action to the 
divine regulating principle in the heart, and of 
relying upon it as the only sure guide. 

We have now in successful operation in this 
city two First-day schools; one at Green Street 
Meeting-house, and one at the Race St. house: 
the former, established five years ago, has since 
been regularly held with great satisfaction to 
the teachers and children ; the latter was opened 
in the autumn of 1865, and has been attended 
with encouraging results. In other neighbor- 
hoods of Friends, such schools are also estab- 
lished and conducted with interest. As far as 
we are cognizant of them, the desire is not to 
teach things which children cannot comprehend, 
but to make the instruction simple and practi- 
cal, such as they can apply to their daily juve- 
nile experiences. The beautiful Beatitudes 
and the Parables of Jesus are made familiar to 
them by short readings from the Scriptures aud 





other good books, and the effect of divine love 
upon the character when suffered to control it, 
is illustrated by appropriate anecdotes. The 
little Devotional Hymns, which are often com- 
mitted to memory and repeated in the quiet 
hour at home, are calculated to impress import- 
ant truths forcibly upon the mind, as most of 
us can testify from the vividness with which 
similar verses or texts of Scripture learned in 
childhood frequently come to cheer and ad- 
monish us in Jater life. 





MarrIeED, on the 18th inst., at the residence of 
Sarah Bailey, Chester Co., Pa., in accordance with 
the order of the Society of Friends, Davin W. Bran- 
son, of Frederick Co., Va., to Ann Baitey, of the 
former place. 








-—0.r- 

Diep, on the 10th of Tenth month, 1865, in Balti- 
more, ANN P. Puau, widow of the late John Pugh, 
of Brighton, Beaver Co., Pa., in the 84th year of her 
age. She was an Elder and member of Baltimore 
Preparative Meeting for the Eastern District. 

Quiet and unobtrusive in her manners, she lived 
the life and died the death of a Christian. 


, on the 18th of Fifth month, 1865, Jesse 
Roserts, of Horsham, Montgomery Co.;in the 65th 
year of his age, after a severe illness of two weeks, 
which he bore with great patience and resignation. 
He was an active and upright member of Horsham 
Meeting, of which he had been an Elder for several 
years. He was always at meeting when health 
permitted, ready and willing to perform any duty 
that was required of him. His loss will be great to 
his meeting, but how small when compared with the 
loss at his home. He was devoted and affectionate 
in all the relations of life. 

, on the 29tk of Twelfth month, 1865, at the 
residence of her daughter, Rebecca Satterthwaite, 
Falsington, Bucks Co., EvizaBetaH CARLILE, widow 
of Amos Carlile, in the 90th year of her age; @ 
member of Falls Monthly Meeting. 


——, on the 10th of Twelfth month, 1865, Kare 
CLEMENT, aged 4 years, daughter of William Clement, 
of Upper Greenwich, N. J. 

, on the 13th of First month, 1866, E.izabetru 
Lippincott, aged 76 years; a member of Upper 
Greenwich Meeting, N. J. 

, on the 5th of First month, 1866, Katir, only 
daughter of Allen and the late Kate A. Middleton, 
in her 9th year. ‘ 
, on the 9th of First month, 1866, in Phila- 
delphia, Witte Norman, son of Nathan and M. Annie 
Hallowell, iu his 5th year. 


, on the 12th of First month, 1866, Witttam 
Bancrort, in his 55th year ; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 
, on the 13th of First month, 1866, Henry 
HALDEMAN, in his 47th year. 
sic 
TEACHERS FOR THE FREEDMEN. 

The Association of Friends for the Aid and Ele- 
vation of the Freedmen need more Female Teachers 
to send South to labor in this great work. Appli- 
cations, with references, may be sent to 

Jacos M. Extis, 
Cor. Sec. Educ. Com., 
2t. No. 325 Walnut St., Philada. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN. 


DISTRIBUTION OF GIFTS AMONG THE FREED 
CHILDREN. 

Those who remember the request for toys, 
old and new, tosend to the children of the 
freed-people, will no doubt read with some in- 
terest an account of their distribution in the 
schools under the care of the New York Asso- 
ciation. 


GOVERNMENT Farms, Mp. 

Lieut. O’Brien writes: “The teachers spent 
nearly the entire day in arranging and marking 
the toys, and when all was prepared, the chil. 
dren were invited to attend headquarters for the 
purpose of receiving a few gifts. 

In a very short time we had the house filled, 
and after the children were told from whom the 
gifts came, the delivery took place. 


right smart nice, or they would never do this 
thing for wees down here, who they have never 
seen.” 

One little boy said, “‘ guess I must tote wood 
and water now, and learn my book a heap, so 
Miss Sallie can tink I’m a good boy; and tell 
dose white chillen, for I wants em to tink heap 
of me arter this.” 

This New Year will be a bright spot for 
them to look back to all their lives. 

I cannot tell youall their messages,—so many, 
many thanks. 

I thavk you most gratefully, both in their 
name and my own, for your generous gifts, 

My best wishes to you all. 

Yours, in Jove, 
Saran A. CADWALLADER. 





Chalmers says, “The mere existence of a 
prophecy, ‘ they shall learn war no more,’ is a 





Each class was formed the same as in school, | sentence of condemnation upon war, and stamps 


and Mary P. Grout, with now and then.a word 
of advice, made happy the youngsters. 
I wish your kind young friends could have 
been present to have seen the faces and eyes of 
the recipients of their generosity; in some 
cases, among the little ones, there seemed to 
be nothing else but eyes and teeth. Nor was 
the interest confined to the children. Their 
parents, brothers, and sisters shared in the joy 
of the gifts, and since the New Year's night | 
our ears have been greeted with the strain of | 
the tin whistle, and our eyes have beheld a full- 


a criminality on its very forehead; so soon as 

Christianity shall gain a full ascendance in the 

world, from that moment war disappears.” 

Review of “A Declaration,’ &c., published by 
order of the Yearly Meeting of Orthodox 
Friends (so called) held in Philadelphia in 
1828. By Wm. Grpsons, M. D. 


(Continued from page 728.) 


Articte VI. “ He [Jesus] does not move 
us ig the least degree to any book, or writing 


grown man or woman furnishing the necessary whatever, but leaves every thing outward en- 
air to blow it. Truly,‘ we are but children of tirely behind, as having passed by ; for he abol- 
a Jarger growth,’ and well has it been exempli- | ‘shed all external evidence, as not being capable 


fied here among my people. 

You will please convey to your kind young | 
friends, who so generously thought of us here, | 
our thanks; and tell them that although we 
may not meet them here, yet in our journey 
through life we shall remember their kindness, | 
and hope that the pleasure they have given us, 
and the people under our charge, will be re- 
turned to them tenfold.” 


Another letter is from 


Arlington, Va., 1st mo. 4, 1866. 
To the School: 


Our Dear Youna Frienps,—The barrel | 
of kind remembrances came in due time as New 
Year’s gifts. Oh, children, how I wish you 
could have seen my scholars ! 

I cannot tell you their joy—their wild de- 
light,—when I showed them the nice presents. 
Blessings were showered upon you. Many of 
them said they would like to do something 
great for you. I told them you would be more 
pleased to hear of their trying to learn all they 
could of everything that was useful and good. 
They replied, “ We'll try more than ever, ’deed 
we will; for those Norf children certainly is 


of bringing about salvation to the soul.””— See 
Quaker, E. Hicks’ Sermon, vol. 2, p. 264. 

This is a comment on that which immediately 
precedes, to wit: “ Ie will lead and guide into all 
truth ; he shall teach you all things, and bring all 
things to your remembrance. Here then is the 
teacher, the way, and the medium whereby we can 
come to know God,by his own presence in our- 
selves, through his life-giving presence. And 
here Jesus tells us, that this is all and every 
thing that we have to do, and all that man needs. 
[He does not move us in the least degree to 
any book or writing whatever, but leaves every 
thing outward,” Xc.] 

The fundamental doctrine of the Society of 
Friends,—the light of Christ in the soul,—en- 
lightening every man coming into the world; 
the on/y true witness for God placed in man, is 
far superior to all “external evidence,” in the 
work of salvation. Without this to open the 
understanding, the Scriptures (as affirmed in 
the foregoing quotations) are a dead letter. 
They refer us to this internal evidence ; but if 
the outward evidence which they give, is relied 
on and rested in, durkness and death will be 
the consequence. “1 will pray the Father, and he 


~ 








will give you another Comforter,” as much as 
to say, your Comforter hitherto has been an 
outward one,—an outward administration and 
dispensation,—an “outwurd evidence.” All 
this I am about to abolish, and to give you 
an inward WITNESS,—even “the Spirit of 
truth,”—that he “may abide with you for 
ever ;” and “he shall be cn you,” and “ he will 
guide you into all truth.” 

Thus also the apostle: “ He that believeth 
hath the witness [the evidence] in himself.” 
And again : ‘‘ Ye need not that any man teach 
you, but as the same anointing teacheth you of 
all things.” 

It was to this standard, inscribed with the 
emphatic injuaction, “Minp THE Liaut,”’ 
that George Fox, in a dark and dissolute age, 
was enabled, under God, to rally and gather 
the people called Quakers. ‘The external 
(says he) reaches no further than the external.” 
( Great Mystery, vol. 3, p.62.) “Iwas brought 
off from outward things,” (thus he speaks in 
his journal) “ to rely on the Lord alone.” 

William Penn, in the Christian Quaker, pp. 
233-4, says, “Christ left nothing in writing, 
for the rule of faith and practice that we hear 
of; and it is not to be thought that he was less 
faithful in his house than Moses ; and doubtless 
had he intended the rule of his followers to 
have been a written rule, [external evidence, ] 
he would have left it upon record with a// 
punctuality: ‘This must be believed, and that 
done, on pain of eternal death.’” The law 
written by Moses was arule to the Jew oufvard, 
yet Christ, the leader of a spiritual Isracl, 
writeth his spiritual law in the heart ; as Moses, 
the outward Israel’s leader, wrote the law upon 
tables of stone. This was God's promise, and 
the privilege of the new covenant, that as the 
outward Jew had an outward law for a directory, 
the inward Jew should have an inward law for 
his directory. And as the outward Jew had an 
outward priest, at whose mouth he ought to seek 
the law; so the Jew inward and circumcised in 
spirit, has an inward and spiritual high priest, 
whose lips preserve knowledge,—at whose mouth 
he is to receive the law of life. And this is his 
rule, even he who is the ruler of his people Israel]; 
who reigneth in righteousness, and of whose 
heavenly government there shall be no end. 
The king, ruler, judge, law-giver, high-priest, 
law, rule, temple, ARE ALL SPIRITUAL. So 
the Scriptures inform us. “My kingdom,” 
said Christ, “is not of this world.” Again: 
“The kingdom of God is within.” “I will 
write my law in their hearts, and place my fear 
in their inward parts.” Heb. viii. 10. ‘‘ They 
shall be all taught of me; and in righteous- 
ness shall they be established.” ‘‘The taber- 
nacle of God is with men; he will dwell in 
them.” Rev: xxi: 3. “I will pour out my 
spirit on all flesh.” Joel ii. 28. “The grace 
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hath appeared unto all men, teaching, 
Tit. ii. 12. “The manifestation of the Spirit 
is given to every man, to profit withal.” “The 
inspiration of the Almighty giveth understand- 
ing.”  Whatsoever may be known of God is 
manifest within.” Rom.i. 19. “ Walk in the 
Spirit.” Gal. v. 16. “If ye walk in the 
light,” &c. 1 John i. 7. 

Articte VIL. ‘ No experience will ever be 
worth any thing to us, which is not our own 
experience, begotten through the influence of 
the blessed Spirit of God.”—New York Ser- 
mons, p. 123. 

The sermon here tell us, that we are not to 
depend on the experience of others, or the testi- 
mony of others; that a mere belief of the report 
of others, will do nothing for us; that we must 
come to experience the work of salvation in and 
for ourselves. And is not this a weighty and 
undeniable truth? ‘This knowledge, then, of 
Christ,” (says Robert Barelay,) “ which is not 
by the revelation of his own spirit in the heart, 
is no-more properly the knowledge of Christ, 
than the prattling of a parrot, which has been 
taught a few words, may be said to be the voice 
of aman.” Hugh Turford says, “Paul went 
not up to Jerusalem—but in the strength of 
the Lord. With a book of experience in his 
heart, instead of a Bible in his hand, he went 
into Arabia to preach the gospel to the 
heathen.” 

“ Tn this is the distinction between the true 
believer and the false; the ¢rue believer hath 
the spirit of prophecy, the witness in himsel/. 
(1 John v.10.) The fulse believer hath but 
the outward testimony, or relation of things, 
but not the cnwurd substance, the covenant and 
law of life within.” Isaac Pennington’s Works, 
vol. 2, p. 177. 

“The Scriptures we highly value; but we 
believe not the things we often quote thence 
to be true, only because there ; but for that we 
are witnesses of the same operation, and bring 
in our experimental testimonies, to confirm the 
truth of theirs ; and such truly honor the scrip- 
tures: all others are at best but empty scribes, 
and pharisaical babblers.”-—Christian Quaker, 

2999 


ArticLe VIII. “Thomas Wetherald, at an 
irregular meeting held at Green Street, says: 
‘And [ want us’ therefore, in our investigation 
of spiritual things, to bring spiritual evidence, 
to prove spiritual truths. Let us attend to 
spiritual reflections, and not be looking to the 
Scriptures, and to the systems of men, and to 
the words of preachers; for all these, being of 
an external character, can only form an ignis 
fatuus, which leads to bewilder, and dazzles to 
blind.” ”— Quaker, vol. 2, p. 217. 

Here, again, great injustice is done to the 
author by a partial extract. In the next sen- 


tence he says, “ Yet this is the summum bonum, 












































or light and power, which many are depending 
on.” Here the paragraph ends. In the next 
he says, “A comparison has struck my mind, 
since standing among you, which may be ilus- 
trative of my views in relation to the Scriptures 
of truth, aud all other externalevidence. They 
may be compared to the light of the moon, and 
lesser luminaries. The moor and other secon- 
daries shine by Lorrowed light ; and if the sun 
does not illuminate them, they must remain 
opake bodies.” . 

This is too plain to be mistaken. ‘Many 
are depending” on the Scriptures, without the 
light of the sun of righteousness to open their 
understandings ; therefore, to such as read or 
study them without the aid of this light, they 
are an “opake body,” an “ iynis fatuus.” The 
authors of the Declaration had this clear illus- 
tration before them; yet, in the very face of 
such evidence that Thomas Wetherald meant 
no more than what Robert Barclay, George Fox, 
William Penn, Isaac Pennington, and many 
others, had affirmed, that the letter, of itself, 
without the Spirit, ““darkeneth and kiileth ;” 
yet, in summing up their list of charges, they 
state, not that Thomas Wetherald only, but 
‘6 the separatists and their ministers,” assert that 
they [the Scriptures] “only form an ignis fatuus, 
which leads to bewilder, aud dazzles to bliud;’’ 
whilst they withhold from the reader the ex- 
planation which accompanies the detached sen- 
tence. 

ArticLe IX. “In accordance with the 
above sentiments,” (continues the Declaration,) 
“concerning the Holy Scriptures, the Burean 
says, ‘Jn vain does any man quote the Scrip- 
tures as authority for his opinions; for if they 
have not been immediately revealed to his own 
mind by the Holy Spirit, they deserve no better 
name as it respects him, than speculations.’ ” 
Vol. 2, p. 211. 

This charge bears the same stamp as the 
preceding one. All knowledge and opinions 
drawn from Scripture, independent of imme- 
diate revelation,—that is, without the aid and 
illumination of the Spirit,—are “ vain ;”’ (which 
is the sense of the passage) and even worse. 
Such knowledge or opinions, according to Rob- 
ert Barclay and many others whom I have 
quoted, “‘darkeneth and killeth.” The great 
uumber of sects, into which the Christian world 
is divided, with their discordant creeds founded 
on such knowledge and opinions, illustrate the 
truth of the “ sentiments ” expressed in the ex- 
tract. 

‘Ye search the Scriptures, for in them ye 
think ye have eternal life ; yet ye will not come 
unto me that ye might have life.” 

“And this knowledge is also revealed in the 
Scripture,” said Isaae Pennington, “ but they 
[Christians] are so drowned in the letter, where- 
with the carnal part is so filled, that the spiritual 
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eye cannot open in them to see; so that which 
was ordained for life, becomes death to them, 
and they perish.” Vol. 1, p. 140. 

“Tt is no more the knowledge of Christ,” says 
Robert Barclay, “‘ than the prattling of a par- 
rot may be said to be the voice of a man.” 
Such William Penn declares ‘“‘are at best but 
empty scribes and pharisaical babblers.” 

Bishop Jewel says, ‘Flesh and blood is not 
able to understand the holy will of God, with- 
out special revelation ;” and that “ without this 
special help and promptings of God’s spirit, the 
Scripture is to the reader, be he never so wise 
and well-learned, as the vision of a sacred 
book.” —Jewel against Harding, pp. 532, 534. 

(To be continued.) 
ecpenmaiilliadinieben 
Selected for the Children. 
ACCEPTABLE OFFERINGS. 


Lord! what offerings shall we bring 
At thine altars when we bow? 

Hearts, the pure unsullied spring, 
Whence the kind affections flow ; 


Willing hands to lead the blind, 
Heal the wounded, feed the poor ; 

Love, embracing all our kind, 
Charity, with liberal store. 


Teach us, ob, Thou heavenly King, 
Thus to show our grateful ming, 
Thus the accepted offering bring, 
Love to Thee and all mankind. 
<cinicnniaigillipiailliaaia se 
GOD EVERY WHERE PRESENT. 
They who seek the throne of grace, 
Find that throne in every place; 
If we live a life of prayer, 
God is present every where. 
In our sickness and our health, 
In our want or in our wealth, 
If we look to God in prayer, 
He is present every where. 
When our earthly comforts fail, 
When the waves of life prevail, 
Tis the time for earnest prayer,— 
God is present every where. 
Then, my soul, in every strait, 
To thy Father come, and wait ; 
He will answer every prayer, 
He is present every where. 


—_——-  -~—0e- 


MORNING HYMN. 


Now the sbades of night are gone, 

Now the morning light is come. 
Lord! may we be thine to-day, 
Drive the shades of sin away. 


Fill our souls with heavenly light, 
Banish doubt and clear our sight; 

In thy service, Lord to-day, 

May we stand and watch and pray. 


Keep our hawghty passions bound, 
Save us from our foes around; 
Going out and coming in, 
Keep us safe from every sin. 
- —~ - 
Be noble! and the nobleness that hes 
In other men slecping, but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

THE RIGHT OF THE FREEDMEN TO BE REPRE- 
SENTED IN THE LEGISLATURE AND THE 
JURY BOX. 

BY GIDEON FROST. 

The principal argument against permitting 
the freedmen to vote is, that in consequence of 
their defective intelligence, their votes may be 
cast in a wrong direction. A competent share 
of intelligence is doubtless desirable, but hon- 
esty of intention, anda willingness to accord to 
others the same rights we claim for ourselves, 
is more important than mere superiority of in- 
telligence. 

In tracing the political history of our country 
during the past seventy-five years, it seems 
difficult to avoid the conclusion, that the most 
prominent men of the nation, those who were 
chosen to frame the national Constitution, and 
to enact laws for the government of the. Union 
and the States, have been deficient in political 
intelligence or in political virtue; for in conse- 
quence of their wrong voting and wrong leyis- 
lation during that period, in relation to the 
great doctrine of human rights, they have been 
instrumental in engineering the government 
and country into the devastating war through 
which we lave just passed: and as we cannot 
attribute their wrong voting to inadequate 
knowledge, must we not impute it to a deficiency 
of moral principle, or at least to a deficiency of 
Christian firmness in supporting the supremacy 
of moral principles ? 

As superior intelligence, then, has proved no 
safeguard against the erroneous exercise of the 
right of suffrage, so neither is an imperfect in- 
telligence a necessary disqualification. The art 
of voting correctly is taught in the Christian 
precept: ‘ Do as thou would be done by.” If 
we should carry this principle to the ballot-box, 
we would be preserved from seeking by our 
votes to promote our own interest to the injury 
of others. 

May we not accept the experience of the past 
as a criterion to judge of the probabilities of 
the future? From an early period, political 
aspirants of the free States have succeeded in 
imbuing the minds of a numerous class with 
the doctrine of a natural antagonism of interest 
between the white and colored races. As the 
past has been, so doubtless will be the future. 
The votes of the white laboring and mechanical 
classes in the free and also the ex-slave States, 
will probably, as heretofore, be largely given in 
a direction calculated to strengthen and en- 
courage the planters in the enactment of unjust 
and oppressive laws in reference to their 
colored laborers. If this view of the subject is 
correct, is there any more equitable and effec- 
tive means to countervail unjust legislation, 
than to permit them to vote in their own de- 
fence ? 


The purpose for which the right of suffrage 
has been claimed by the people of this country, 
has been the protection of the property and 
persons of the voters. It was this simple claim, 
insisted upon by the colonists and denied by the 
mother country, that led to theseven years’ revo- 
tionary struggle. The colonists were willinz to 
be taxed, but demanded that taxation and repre- 
sentation should go together. 

The ability to protect one’s own rights is the 
principal distinction between a free and despotic 
government. Ancient and modern history alike 
indicate that republican and despotic govern- 
ments are about equally liable to enact unjust 
and oppressive laws. But an important dis- 
tinction is, that while the mandates of despot- 
ism are unimpeded by interposing causes, the 
intentions of republican oppressors may fre- 
quently be countervailed by the votes of those 
whose rights may be imperiled ? 

It would appear that for many years the 
rights of person and property will be the main 
questions likely to bring the white and colored 
population of the hitherto slave States into col- 
lision ; and it would seem but reasonable that, 
in the enactment and administration of laws 
affecting the rights of the colored race, they 
who are the most likely to be oppressed should 
be permitted to exercise some protective in- 
fluence. 

No proposition has been made to confer upon 
the colored people the privilege of seats in the 
legislature, vor is there claimed for them the ex- 
ercise of any attribute beyond what is essential 
for their own protection; and the two most essen- 
tial are the right of suffrage, and the privilege of 
serving on juries, in cases where their own race 
is interested. 

The possession of these two endowments 
would accomplish for them nearly all that could 
be obtained through political and judicial 
agencies ; and without these endowments, I am 
unable to discover by what means their rights 
are to be secured : for in the present unenlight- 
ened and prejudicial condition of much of the 
ex-slaveholding community, it is quite as essen- 
tial for the colored people to participate in the 
deliberations of the jury-box, in trials where 
their own class is concerned, as it is that their 
former masters should be represented upon 
juries, in causes where those masters are in- 
terested. 

For as there would be a natural bias on the 
part ‘of both classes to lean towards their own, 
so also it would appear but appropriate that 
neither should be permitted to adjudicate ine- 
quitably in favor of its own to the wrong of the 
other. 

The remarks herein made respecting the 
supposed qualification of voters are intended to 
elucidate the proposition that superior intelli- 
gence is no guarantee for correct voting and 
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correct legislation. The most important element 
needed by the general government in arranging 
its policy respecting its colored citizens in the 
Southern States, is the Quaker principle of 
simple equity, which was so interestingly illus- 
trated in the treaty and social intercourse be- 
tween early Friends and the aboriginals of our 
land. Who can describe the aggregate of hu- 
man suffering during this war which would 
have been prevented if the prominent men of 
this nation, from the origin of our government, 
had voted and legislated upon Christian princi- 
ples, as exampled by William Penn, and not in 
accordance with the demoralizing doctrines of 
an unrighteous expediency. 

The celebrated instrument well known in 
English history as the Magna Charta, which es- 
tablished the right of trial by jury, prescribes 
that no person shall suffer in person or property, 
except upon the verdict of a jury of his peers; 
and one of the most eminent British jurists, 
perhaps Coke, defined the term ‘“ Peers” to 
mean those of the like class, or condition, or 
circumstances. ‘he evident intention of the 
Charta was, that neither rank, nor caste, nor 
clanship should interfere with the equitable 
decisions of judicial tribunals. This principle 
of law, if established into practice, would en- 
title a colored man toa trial by a jury composed 
at least of a sufficient number of his own class, 
to insure an impartial decision. 

Penn’s treaty with the Indians has been cele- 
brated by historians and lauded in the halls of 
legislation, both in our own and foreign coun- 
tries; but both eulogists and historians have 
failed to note, and perhaps even to discover, 
what was the distinguishing feature which gave 
it so strong a hold upon the confidence of the 
red man. 

In that treaty it was provided that differ- 
ences between the colonists and the Indians 
should be decided by a jury composed of an 
equal number of whites and natives. We herein 
discover the pivot upon which moved the har. 
monious social and political machinery which, 
during the seventy years that “ Friends” main- 
tained their ascendancy in the colonial coun- 
cils, effectualiy prevented any serious altercation 
between them and their red brethren. 

With William Penn and his friends, the im- 
portant purpose to be accomplished was not 
merely to secure justice to the natives, for of 
that Friends in their own minds felt a reason- 
able assurance; but there was an additional mo- 
tive, and, so far as the harmony of the colony was 
concerned, a no less important one, which was, 
that the defeated party, if a native, should feel 
that the merits of his case had been impartially 
canvassed. These remarks apply equally to 
the circumstances of the colored race south. 
No immunity they could be endowed with 
would more effectually allay discontent, and en- 





sure harmony between them and the whites, 
than their investiture with the right of being 
represented upon juries. 

The question of inferiority of race was not 
an element that entered into the policy of early 
Friends in arranging for the protection of the 
Indian ; neither should it be permitted to weigh 
with Friends of the present day, in deliberating 
upon the claims of the freedmen to the “ enjoy- 
ment of life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” The Christian motto, “Do as thou 
would be done by,” comprises a field of duty 
so ample, that within its limitation there is 
room for the exercise of every attribute that 
may be necessary to secure justice alike to the 
white and the colored man. That Divind pre- 
cept guided William Penn in his intercourse 
with the Indians; shall we not also accept it, 
as a beacon to enlighten our path, in relation to 
our duty to the freedmen? William Penn’s 
Quaker policy produced harmony and mutual 
security ; whereas the anti-Quaker policy of the 
New England and Virginia colonists led to 
devastating wars, the conflagration of villiges, 
and the massacre and captivity of men, women 
and children. 

In regard to the suffrage question, many ap- 
pear not to be aware that the exercise of that 
privilege is not an untried experiment in the 
slaveholding States. Excepting South Caro- 
lina, none of those States, it is believed, made 
any discrimination between free colored people 
and white citizens of the same condition in so- 
ciety, until about the years 1825 to 1835. In 
other words, color was no disqualification. Nor 
was the average capabilities of the free colored 
population then superior to the freedmen of 
the present day; for those colored voters had 
all been slaves or were the descendants of 
slaves ; and the slave code, which prohibited lit- 
erary instruction, applied equally to both classes. 
So that the free had little or no additional op- 
portunity for self-enlightenment. 

However uneducated many of the slavehold- 
ers are, many of them have enjoyed superior ad- 
vantages in that respect; and it is well under- 
stood that house servants, who have enjoyed the 
companionship of their masters and mistresses, 
are much the most intelligent portion of the 
slave population; and as house servants were 
almost universally slaves, they possessed advan- 
tages not enjoyed by colored freedmen. This 
explanation gives weight to the sentiment that 
the present average condition of the Southern 
freedmen is not inferior mentally to that of 
their brethren who enjoyed the privilege of 
voting forty years ago. 

It would appear that the slaveholders, for a 
hundred years or more, made no objection to 
free colored persons voting,—a privilege which 
was not denied them until the subject of sla- 
very assumed an intensified nati-nal aspect 
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Does it not therefore appear that those in the: port of the national government, upon any occa- 
free States, who object to endowing the freed. | sion, or in any emergency, however great or sad 


men with this franchise, are less liberal in this| that emergency may be. 


respect than the slaveholders themselves were, 
during the earlier existence of slavery. 

It is generally understood that in the slave 
States is a numerous white population, whose 
mental powers, if not inferior, are less developed 
than those of the freedmen. The laws in those 
States regulating suffrage doubtless prescribes 
discriminating qualifications in regard to the 
white population. Itis not expected that the 
colored pewple should enjoy any privileges su- 
perior to white citizens of the same capabilities. 
But the friends of humanity, of moral and 
social improvement, are justified, may we not 
say, urged to remonstrate against the injustice 
of making a distinction between the legal quali- 

ications of white and colored citizens. 

The colored citizens of Liberia have con- 
ducted the affairs of their government these 
forty years through the agency of the ballot and 
jury box as satisfactorily and more successfully 
than the white voters of our own eountry. Ex- 
perience seems to show that the occupancy of 
advanced positions has a tendency to increase 
the capability to discharge with propriety the 
duties of those positions. 

Our government, in the infancy of its career, 
began its operations by constitutionalizing the 
crime of human slavery. Friends labored 
earnestly against incorporating that germ of 
evil in the Constitution, but they labored unsuc- 
cessfully. 

Does it not appear that the people of this 
country are, at least very many of them, about 
ready to inaugurate our new era by a similar 
career of unrighteous legislation, by depriving 
the freedmen of the ability to protect them- 
selves through the agency of the ballot and the 
jury box, and in this helpless condition to place 
them under the power of their former oppress- 
ors. 
It may be a mystery for the next generation 
to ponder upon, why the ex-slaveholders, who, 
by their wrong voting and wrong legislating, 
have produced the greatest of national calami- 
ties, should be reinvested with power to cause 
future complications, while the colored people, 
whose interest and whose predilections alike in- 
cline them to loyalty, and who, according to 
the opinion of eminent men, contributed in a 
marked degree towards rescuing the nation and 
government from the destiny to which at one 
time they seemed to be verging, that this class 
of effective auxiliaries should, by the very gov- 
ernment they have been sustaining, not be per- 
mitted to have a voice even in defence of their 
own property and persons; and, stranger still, 
that, comprising as they do near three quarters 
of a million of voters, they are not to be allowed 
to throw the weight of their influence in sup- 


ipl 
From the Daily Evening Bulletin. 

THE PROGRESSION Of VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL 

LIFE. 


It is curious to consider the progress of vege- 
table and animal life, and if not too fanciful, 
to trace the analogy of the laws which regulate 
the migration of trees and plants as well as the 
human family. The discovery of this country 
is comparatively too receut to furnish such 
marked illustrations of the progress of vege- 
table or animal distribution as the old world. 
But look, for example, to England, where, two 
thousand years ago, its north plains did not 
yield the elm, the linden, the sycamore, the 
poplar, the acacia, the cultivated fruit trees and 
plants of every kind which now load its fields 
with plenty, and where the rich pines and firs, 
which now beautify the landscape, were poorly 
substituted by such evergreens as the box, the 
yew and the holly. Sowith Greece, the hardy 
plants of its ancient Flora have receded from 
the plains to the mountains, or almost entirely 
disappeared, and the linden and the yew, the 
beach and hornbean, have given place to another 
class of plants thick leaved, hard leaved, thorny 
and prickly, for the most part evergreens, carob 
trees, oleasters, arbutus, pistachios, oleanders, 
myrtle and stately pines. 

From the plains of Italy the beach forests 
have retreated to the gorges of the Apennines, 
and have given place to the luxuriant chestnut, 
which now clothes with thick forests the lower 
slopes of the mountain. The chestnut seems to 
have been an especial favorite with the climate, 
as its fruits has been with the people of Italy. 
Introduced there about two centuries before 
the Christian era, it has become the character- 
istic tree of ‘the lower mountain regions of 
Italy. So the orange, the lemon and the cit- 
ron, now domesticated throughout Italy, were 
comparatively unknown to the ancients. The 
citron was known to the Italians as the “ Medi- 
an Apple,” and was not introduced until the 
third century after Christ, while lemons were 
brought by the Saracens, and oranges by the 
Portuguese, from their tropical possessions in 
the East. Maize and rice were unknown to 
the ancient Italians, while cotton is of recent 
introduction, and is now cultivated in large 
fields at the southern foot of Vesuvius. And 
so the white or silkworm mulberry, brought 
about the sixth century from the East, is aow 
the commonest of all trees in the richer parts 
of Italy, furnishing the crude material out of 
which the rich velvets of Genoa are made, and 
giving to every peasant woman the luxury which 
a Roman empress would have envied—silk stock- 
ings. Wherever the hardy vegetation of the 
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North meets the product of the tropical sun, 
under conditions of climate endurahle by both, 
the greater vitality of the latter gives it the 
mastery in the great battle for existence. The 


progress of vegetables is especially shown in 
the cereal productions, the law of their devel- 
opment having always been from the central 
and temperate towards the colder regions of the 
earth. The Indian corn and potato of America 
have spread from the tropics to the frozen seas 
of Europe, and the cabbage, belonging originally 
to the Mediterranean region, is now the princi- 
pal food of the Russian peasant. 

The procession of the human race, like that 
of the vegetable kingdom, has been from the 
centre towards the colder regions. Not to 
speak of the first great emigration of Japheth, 


who carried with him the “ promise of enlarge- 


ment,”’ whose immediate descendants founded 
Joppa, or Jaffa, on the Mediterranean shore, 
the oldest city in the world after Jerusalem, as 


they passed from Asia to the subjugation of 
Europe, let us eonsider the relative power of 


those of his descendants, who having passed to 
the colder regions of the North, returned with 
the refluent wave of conquest upon their breth- 
ren whom they left behind in their first migra- 
tion. With hardicr frames and more command- 
ing aspects they return to the conquest of the 
so-called feebler races of the South, but in the 
midst of their conquests they perish and are ex- 
tinguished. The children of the South gradu- 
ally penetrate northward; their more prolific 
multiplication, and tougher, more essentially 
vigorous nature finally predominates ; they ef- 
face the type of the Northern race, and ulti- 
mately it disappears. Look at the hordes 
which descended and spread over the regions 


adjacent to the Mediterranean upon the fall of 


the Roman empire. ‘hey bave vanished, or 
are scarcely to be recognized by antiquarians 
wmong the descendants of their former subjects. 
The tall figures, golden hair, powerful frame 
and blue eye of the historic Gaul, may possibly 
be found in the marshes of Flanders, but the 
uncivilized, brown skinned, black haired, rest- 
less, active being who inhabits his ancient pos- 
sessions, the province of I'rance, has supplanted 
and rooted out the former proprietors. Where 
are the purer northern breed of Germany? 
Driven back to the shores of the Baltic, they 
have yielded to the general European type— 
the olive skin and dark hair. But the original 
Greek, transplanted into Provence, the -Moor 
into Spain, few in number originally, have im- 
pressed their characteristics upon the general 
population. So with the Norman and the Sax- 
on—the former has never relinquished the con- 


quest which he achieved over the latter in Great 
Britain. The law seems to be universal for 
vegetable, animal and intellectual life. From 
the centre to the circumference the pressure is 








always outward, ard whenever the refluent 
wave returns from too great accumulation of its 
volume, it is only to be mingled and absorbed 
in the original mass, perhaps again with its re- 
stored qualities of nitrous fire and reproductive 
energy, to return, once more to spread over in- 
hospitable wastes. ‘The analogies of ocean cur 
rents furnish the completest as well as the hap- 
piest illustration of the all-pervading law. Piled 
up under the tropical sun, the great ocean wave 
turns first towards the Gulf, and flowing north- 
ward, its warm current is dispersed upon the 
shores of Newfoundland, and passing around 
by Iceland, thence across to the northwest coast 
of Kurope, it comes skirting the North Sea, 
and so down, until it is lost again in the great 
vo.ume of the Atlantic. Thus all nature shows 
that from the centre to the circumference, and 
from circumference to centre, the harmonious 
procession of activity is maintained. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
The Treasurer of Friends’ Association for the Aid 
and Elevation of the Freedmen has received, since 
the 13th inst., 
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LTEMS. 

Coneress.—In the Senate, a bill ceding certain 
lands and tenements at Harper’s Ferry, belonging to 
the United States, to West Virginia, was referred 
to the Military Committee. A resolution was offered 
calling upon President Johuson for information re- 
lating toaffairs on the southwestern border of Texas, 
aod ulso concerning the army on the right bank of 
the Rio Grande. A resolution requesting the Presi- 
dent to withdraw our Minister from the Court of 
Great Britain, and to proclaim non-intercourse be- 
tween the two natious, was called up, discussed, 
and laid upon thetable. The billincorporating the 
National Military Asylum was passed, after being 
amecoded so as to make it applicable only to soldiers. 
The bili to regulate the elective franchise in the 
District of Columbia was taken up and discussed 
without result. A resolution was presented to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Treasury to grant regis- 
ters to British-built vessels owned by American citi- 
zens. The bill for the admission of Colorado was re- 
ported by the committee. The bill to enlarge the pow- 
er3 of the Freedmen’s Bureau was taken up and dis- 
cussed. The ameudment confirming the titles to lands 
granted under General Shermau’s order at Savan- 
nab for the three years was adopted. 


Hovuse.—The bill to incorporate a company for the 
purpose of encouragiog emigration to the South was 
discussed and postponed. A bill to amend duties 
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on imports was introduced. A resolution was 
adopted instructing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
report what deposits of public money were made 
with the States, in accordance with the act of 1836. 
The sale of the barracks, buildings and furniture, 
at Point Lookout, was suspended by a resolution. 
The national-protection-homestead bill was tabled. 
A bill was introduced to establish a uniform system 
in regard to bankruptcy. A resolution was referred, 
declaring that American vessels which have been 
entered under a foreign register or flag shall not be 
allowed American registers again. The bill extend- 
ing suffrage in the District of Columbia was taken 
up, discussed, and passed,—yeas 116, nays 52. A 
resolution was adopted, calling on the Secretary of 
the Treasury to report the apportionment of national 
bank notes which has been made on the States. A 
proposition to enlarge the Portsmouth navy yard 
was discussed, but voted down. 


Inp1ans.—Delegations of Indians from the Creek, 
Seminole, Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes are now 
in Washington for the purpose of transacting busi- 
ness with the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. Two 
Indian chiefs, grandsons of Red Jacket and Corn- 
planter, of the Seneca Indians, visited the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature on tbe 19th inst. for the purpose 
of making a statement in reference to land which 
they claim had been given by the State to their an- 
cestor, Cornplanter. The Speaker received them 
with a short speech, and the chief replied in the 
usual phraseology of the Indian. Both spoke their 
native language, and communication was only had 
through an interpreter. Their petition was referred 
to the Committee on Claims. A resolution was 
adopted appropriating five hundred dollars to the 
Indians, part of which will be expended in erecting 
a tombstone over the grave of Cornplanter. Their 
claim is said to amount to about fifteen hundred 
acres of land, which they say the State granted by 
patent to Cornplanter, under the act of Assembly 
approved February 1,1799. Six hundred acres of 
the land are on Alleghany river, and three hundred 
acres on Oil creek, a short distance above its mouth, 
and including Oil City. , Their visit and its object 
have created no little excitement, particularly among 
those interested in the oil region. 


Tue Fregomen.—A consolidated report of the col- 
ored schools under the control of the Bureau has 
been made by General Howard, from which we 
learn that the whole number of schools for colored 
children in the several freedmen’s districts for the 
Eleventh month, 1865, was 631; the number of 
teachers employed 1,240, and the number of scholars 
65,834. A short time since, the owner of a building 
in Wyethville, Maryland, in which a colored school 
is held, notified the teacher that she must suspend 
her business, as the laws of the State forbid the 
education of negroes. The matter was referred to 
General Howard, who decided that the school 
should be teld as heretofore. Official accounts from 
the Commissioner of Freedmen’'s Affairs in North 
Carolina state that out of 350,000 Freedmen, only 
about 5,000 are receiving support from Government. 

‘Io the great majority of casea the land-owners 
seem dispused to do justly, and even generously.” 
Hiring by the j»b or by the month has been success- 
ful, and is much more attractive than prospective 
shares in the crops. Ia Lenoir county, a joint-stock 
company bas been formed among the freedmen for 
the purchase of homesteads and other purposes. 
The members will number 250, and the capital 
amount to $10,000, to be raised by lst mo. Ist, 1868. 
The Trent River Settlement, an outlying suburb of 
Newbern, which was laid out by Captain James, bas 


now a population of nearly 3,000, nine-tenths self- 
supporting. It is confessed by all “to be well- 
ordered, quiet, healthy, and better regulated than the 
city proper.” 

Two officers of the Bureau of Refugees, &c., are 
making a tour of inspection among the colored resi- 
dents of Washington city, for the purpose of observ- 
ing the workings of the charitable institutions under 
the control of the Bureau, seeking out such cases 
of destitution as need Government aid, and of ascer- 
taining the general condition of the freed-people. 
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Conversations, Discussions, and Anecdotes, by Thomas Story 1.00 
The Works of Isaac Pennington, 4 vols., making 2!00 pp, 5.00 
The New Testament, Marot’s edition, fine clear type.----++- 1.00 
Comly’s Reader,----50 cents. Central School Keader---- 75 
Memoir of PriscillaCadwallader, 50. Bellangee’s Journal, 75 
Janney s Life of Fox, $1.25. Do. Penn, $1.25 and $2.00 
“History of Frienus, vo’. Ist----+-.e++++ see eeeeeee LS 
Decline of Friends, by Janne ‘(owntree, and Fisher. 
Education in the Society of }  nds--+++ e+ eee eeeeeeeeeeees 60 
Photographic Views of Frien Meeting-house, Race Street: 


and of Friends’ Central sc i.with groups, 8 by 10----- 1.00 
Stereoscopic Views of the sa ----- a ctea hast icgkes seunhe - 60 
Card Size of the abuove------ Coceccessececcese seeesece 25 
Foulke’s Friends’ Almanacs ¢ 1866--- +--+ -+-++e+eeeeeene 10 

610 EMMOR CuMLY, No. 131 North 7th St., Phila. 


)LEASANT communicating rooms, with boarding for a man 
and his wife, or to single men, in a small private family, 
1460 Cherry St., near Race St. Meeting House. 1 2u.f. 


ISCIPLINE UF PHILADELPHIA YHARLY MEBTING.—A 
New Edition, with Amendments up to the present time. 
Price 75 cts. T. EK. CHAPMAN, 
9.e0 5 8. Fifth St, 


j ALL PAPER! WALL PAPER! Reduced to 12}, 18 and 20 
cents. Gold and Glazed Paper Hangings reduced. Linen 
Window Shades and Fixtures, of neat designs and all sizes. 
My prices are moderate. Work «lone in Country. Call at 
E. 8. JOHNSTON'S 
Union Square Depot, 


wm 9t fafa. No. 1033 Spring Garden St. below 11th, Phila. 


"SHE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST CUMPANY OF 
PHILADELPHIA.—Incorporated by the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, 3d mu. 22, 1865. Insures lives, aliows interest on deposits, 
and grants aunuities. Capital, $150,000. 
Directors—Samuel R. Shipley, Jeremiah Hacker, 
Joshua H. Morris, Richard Wood, 
Richard Cadbury,  eury tlaiues, 
T. Wistar Brown, Wun. C. Longstreth. 
Charles F. Coffin, 
RowLanp Parry, Actuary. Samus. K. Saipiey, Prestdent. 
Office—No. 111 South Fourth Street. 
W. WILBEKFOoRCE WIsTaR, Geveral Agent, at the office of the 
Company. ; 826 6m 110 aw 
ELLEVUE FEMALE INSLITULE.—A_ noaRpING-ScHOOL 
ror Girts. ‘he Fall and Winter term of this healthfully 
and beautifully located institution, will commence 10th mo. 2d, 
1865, and continue in session twenty-eight weeks. 
For details see Circular, to obtain which, address the Principals, 
Attleboro’ P. 0., Bucks county, Pa. 
Israet J, GRAHAME, 
JANE P. GRAHAME, 





85 tf.axnaw. } Principals. 





1\HOS. M. SEEDS, HATTER, 41 N. 2d St. Always on hand, 
and made to order,a large assortmeat of Friends’ Hate; as 
he mak.sa specialty of tbat part of the Matting Business. 
3. 25. 49t. 3.7.66. Wex F. 





RUMAN & SHAW, Hardware Dealers, No. 835 (Kight Thirty 
Five) Market Street, below Ninth, invite an examination of 
their stock of House keeping and building Hardware, Tools and 
Cutlery. Its variety will be constantly iucreased by the addition 
of new and improved articles. Clothes wringers, of several pat- 
terns, for sule. rrinted Catalogues of our Guods, combined with 
many useful recipes, and other information, furnished on appli- 
cation. : 3. 25, 5Ut. omv.nz Pa, Fre. 
M.HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth street.—A general assurtment of ready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 
Being entrusted with the oversight of “ Fair Hill” Burial 
Ground,—F uverals, and al! other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 311. ly. was mp. 


PRINTED BY MERRIHEW & SON, 
Boon, PaMpaLet and general Jos Printers, 243 Arch 8t. 
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